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ABSTRACT ' * 

i. * 

If research on personality is to be pro'duct 
progresaive^ it is necessary to make pblectives explicit an 
abstractions Mit\ connnon experiences^ Six levels of classif 
-outline these 6bjectives, Level 1 inyolves the characterlza 
glasslflcatlon of persons. Level 2 studies attributes, Lgv2 
eoncerned with Inferred processes. Level M studies the proc 
donstrulng behavior and in making att ribn,tlons. Level 5 loo 
/behaviors coiaon to most people, level 6 examines behaviors 
sequence, Generalizability (external validity) is low for t 
three levels and increases for the remaining ones. Research 
earlier levels sliows little likelihood of developing Into a 
science: the possible degree „of agreement between observers 
limited, whether this classification seems adequate or not^ 
person researching in persona lity - must make explicit his ph 
methods and goals, (Author) 
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Abstract . In studying personality, we are ii^ter-" 
ested in a variety of phfenomena.,and we have several ob- - 
jectivefe. In the classif fcation proposed here. Level 1 
Involve* the .characterizaTion and classification of 
, persons. Level 2 studies attributes, tevel 3 "is con- 
cerned with inferred processes. Level 4 studies the 
. processes in construing behavior and in making attribu- 
tions. Level 5 look^ for behaviors common to most peo- 
ple. Leygl, 6 examines behaviors in sequ^nce^ General- 
izability^ (external validity) is low for the first three 
levels and Increases for the remai^ning ones. Similarly, 
riesearch at <the earlier levels shows, little likelihood 
of developing fl.nto a b^sit sqJLence, in large, part be- 
cause the possible degree ^of agreement betw^n observ-. 
era is llni|ted there. 'Whether this cUssif iotition sefems 
adequate oF not, each person researching in the. area of 
ibersonality must make, explicit and public their chosen 
..fJhenomena, methods, and goals. 

r 

Personality. is a topic that Intrigues all of us, laymen 
• and prbf essionals alike. Everyone is fascinated by people— 
what they are like aiftd what makes thera do what they do. But as 
a discipline, personality psychology is a mess. We still don't 
know much about the phenomena we seek to understand. We have 
lots of ideas, tnbstly created by reflecting on our personal ex- 
periences with people, , but few established . f Acts . As' a group, ' 
personality psychologists agree on v^ry little: we do not , 
share 'consensually accepted concep;:s, we don't have' agreement 

standard methods, and we have no undt>imity oh basic proposi- 
tion^ or -laws. My evaluation is similar to what Lee Sechrest 
(1976) wrote in the Annual Review of Psychology ^f our yeats ago. 

As Jim Lamiells wrote in his prospectus for this symposium, 
perhaps "th.e psychology of personality has^ collectively speak- 
ing, lost sight of its overriding scientific objectives, or 
perhaps . ^. . thoSvS objectives were never cleaiay articula'ted 
in the first place,. . I am convinced that the latter is 

Presented at symposJLum on "Beneath the Apportionment of Vari- 
ance? • Some Fundamental Problems for a Science of Personality," 
Midwestern Mythological Association, - May l-3:^1980. Work on* 
this- paper was supppipt^d by Grant MHv3065A f torn the National 
InstitJiute of Mefit^l Health. " , \ 
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, t^rue. .ip I argued elsewhtre (Flske, .1978, Ch . 1), person 

Allty p^ypholo^ists have really been trying to understand the! 
ownexuferiencea with other people and with themselves. Person 
ality Is not an object for scientific investigation: It is a 
topic J an area, a domain."- • • 

What are our soientific objectives in studying personal-- 
Ity? /What are the types of impressions, of constructs, and 
labeJjte tha,t are the (^bjects of our study? Here is a classifi- 
catidn. You will want to modify it or even throw it out ^nif 
substitute your own. I am ^ess conceijped with the adequacy of 
my rtcpllcated classification than I am with the absolutely es- 
.senjfial need, if research in personality is to be productive 
and/make progtess— with the necessity of making our objectives 
ey^icit of stating 'them in a clear form with concrete refer- 
enda so \hat our abstractions arfe linked to our common experi- 
endes, if not to consensual observables, ' 

/ Proposed levels. In personality, we are interested in a. 
vatiety of phen^men^,"^ in events, actions, processes, in at;tiv- 
idy and behavior as experienced by us and by others. JLn my 
priopo«ed classification, Level 1 involves the characterization 
ofl the ^individual person, the classification of individuals^ 
topically for purposes of different treatments as in clinical 
aid personnel work; in other words, for m^ikinc decisions about 
pfersoTjs. Examples are the forming of a general impression 
about an applicant for graduate study or fojr a faculty position 
(remember the good old days when we had positions to .fill?) 
Shch coarse characterizing does not fit into iny definition of 
sjcieftce; at, best, it is empirical engineeritig . 
J Level 2 is the study of attribute?, as \n classical indi- 
Ajidual differences research. It is aimed either at identifying 
basic dimensions or at describing the labels jihat people give 
each other. Examples are the factor analyses of tests 'or rat- 
ings—so popular a decade or two ago. But the search for the 
dimensions of personality is fut;ile: researchers have pro'^ed 
many sftts of dimensions, buii^ no set seems compelling' to a*Ll t1|e 
rest of us. These attributed ai;^ so broad and so poorly linked 
t) consensual observables t?hat they never appear in strong re- 
litionshlps with any other variables! 

L«veJ- 3 is the study of inferred processes in people, look- 
ing for dynamics common to many or most people. Attributing 
d]'namic8 to patients, friends, and ^enemies is fun~we enjoy do- 
ing It Just as everybne el^e does. The inferential leaps in' 
tljis approach, however, ^re too lorvig and l^oo tenuous to enable 
•ud^ to develop systematic knowledge at this level. 

! Also at this lev^l is the experimental generation of dy- 
najnic processes in 'laboratory subjects by instructions, physical 
st^ull, or other stressors*. Examples include real ot threat- 
<ened shocks. Although the stressors (Murray's alpha press) are 
unambiguous, the subjectivfe perceptiorf- of them (the beta preSs, 




th« effective determinants) can onl^ be inferred 

i^velj^ studies the processes In construing behavior and 
in tnaHing attributions to others, as these processes occur Jn 
SowtLi!\ ^Although little definitive 

^ll tttn\ ^"^"^^^^ -hat does go on In these peo 

for 111. 'i . r -ttrlbu5,ions, ther^ is some, hope 

no^ lotl'r^ °' ""^'^^'^ «^ emphasizes proc;ess'an< 



Level 5 looks for behaviors common to most people esoe- 
a lmuL'° r''^ same.situation adapting to the'sa^r 

vL!h r*"*^^* behavior imitating t,hat of a model pro- 

vided by bhe investigator, either in t^|e laboratory or In the 

York subway We have yet to establish the degree to wMch 
these complex phenomena form scientifically useful classes, 
rather-than being specific to t^ particular set bf conditions. 
withi^^T^ -studies behaviors ,a^they^,occur sequentially, 
within the context of other behavi^ors. Examples can.be fiund 
In human ethology and in the ipgment-to-moment sequences occur- 

Fl^f. lQ77rK" Thus, Duncan (Duncan & 

i-lske 1977) has foimd ru leal? about speaker actions that must 
precede the occurrence of sniboth exchanges of the speaking ' 

TolV6f ry. %T ' "^r" speaker strategies th^t., -in 90 to 

100% 6f the interactions y^have studied, increase thfi likeli- 
hood . that the auditor vill take the speaking turn (Duncan, 
Rrunner, & Fiske, 1979). o v , 

It Is not Just lack of tlifte that tnakes that listing of 
levels less than satisfying. In the original planning for this 
sypposium, I had thought that I could identify more explicitly 
these several kinds of phenomena. I have found that hll 'I can- 
do is point to areas of research. I can't point to certain 
""i^f'^^" r^Plicable. behavior observations and say 
There! That Is what people are. studying at this -level." We 
n-97m ?r ^^^f^^^'^^^ exemplars, of the^ kind that Thomas Kuhn 
we never hale"' "'^'^ ^ scientific paradigm, and " 

For more adequate identification of these levels, we need 
to make explicit not only the phenomena being studied but also 
the general method used. We need to spell out the perspective 
frop which the phenomena are stu(jJLed. the type of person pro- 
ducing the data, and the kind of judgment being made by that 
person. (To present a complete picture, we should go even fur- 
thur and also Identify the goals and values of the Investigator 
along with the kind of knowledges being sought.) 

As soon hh we look at the perspectives and the types of 
data-producer, we se6. that most of the levels are heterogeneous 
in thes6 respects. Although this systematic classification of 
levels is of some value, it does not give us unified domalns-for 
Investigation: feach of ^the first several levels is itself a 
collection of discrete subject-matters—the variation witHln 

.1 ■ . * 



tween1hlm°" '""^^'^ variation be- 

n.^ ^r^ii-^^^ ^^^^ several.levels are differentiated 

^ olo.?^i'/^"r °' ""^^^ ^'"^ in the method-' 

cia? disfcM '''^ P-tlcular. there Is the cru- 

cial distinction between data on ^which -several observers 

c\^l^^ /^y?" ^^^"'^y somewhat specif- 

.ic to the individual's cognitive assiTnilations and interpreta- 

itrir-^ f ^^'^^^^^^n be intercha^^geable when they are describ- 
ing T"'' ^^^^^ ^'"'^ -hen they are making 
judgments about sequences, of behavioral events. The brevUy 
and homogeneity of the behavior associated with each datum are' 
s^L^^H dimensions underlying these levels of phenomena 
studied, or any other . classification of our objects for study 
Psychology in general, and even person^rirtty in particular. Jiil 

inlL'r^ed 1 '^'^ ^^^^ ™icro-unlt; are 

integrated in some mysterious fashion in the heads of our data- 
producers to data where the- investigator combines discrete 
units in an explicit and replicable manner 

On. l^^t ^l^ssificauWs couXd be developed. 

One could be based on the degree df^ abstraction of the variables 
ZAil.i. ""T ^"^^'^ t>etween the labeled vatiables and the im- 
mediatfe experience, consensual or individual? Others could be 
based on aspects of the behavior sample taker, as sufficient to 
yield an observation, datum, score, rating, or judgment. What • 
is the duration of the behavior sample used? Alternatively, 
what Is the degree of heterogeneity of the several' pliysical be-^ 
haviors included in the behavior sample, either within on.e con^ 
secutive sample or in an agglomeration of discre-t« samples? 
I.e.. how varied are the topographies of the behaviors (to use 
00"?^ K k' T anachronistic)?. Again, a classification . 
could be based on the Qommunality of meaning, i.e.. on the de- 
gree of agre&nent on the meanings of the various words, labels' 

w^lH°vr?r ^^r" alternative bases, for classification; 

would yield orders^ rather comparable to the one I have offered 

The identification of such levels is also important for anr * 
other reason: the strongest relationships found in empirical 
research will be among variables at the ' same 'level . (Of course 
^ven these aren't Very stron^-we are all familiar withithe .3o'' 
or .35 correlation that is typital.bf our good positive'f Ind- 
Ings.) I have not doiy the very lengthy job of scholarship nfec- 
«psary to provide evidence for that assertion about strength of 
relationships, but it is very highly probable because research 
at any one level tends to use the same or similar methods, and 
variables measured by the same method covary in part from shared 
method variance. la a<|ditlon, eacl> level tends to work within 
similar settings or situations, and this communality also con- 
tributes to the likelihood of higher correlations. 

Al best, then, we can hope to develop bodies of knowledge " 



at each level ^but we should not Expect much connection among 
. these 6ets of bindings. Some adjacent levels do, however, seem 
-liXtfer,connected, suclv es the first two: characterizations of 
the Individual and attrlbuticms of dlraenslohs to each persoli. 

Let me digress a moment to make a point about Level 2 
Following the classic "experiment- of Bem &nd Allen tl97A) on 
consistency as a varla\>le on which people differ (fo^r each 
tr.alt), .Kenrlck and Strlngfleld (\980) have recently provided 
empirical eA>ldence for a proposition that we^Sll can readily 

nn^fL':. r ^^^^ recognized as a cru^ral limitation 

on trait attributing: For those traits on which a person 
judges him- or herself.or is judged to be most consistent rel- 
atively high agreement (.60 or more) is found among ratings by 
self, peer, and parent, but low agreement (about .23) for 
traits Judged leas^t consistent .\ This findlpg sug ests that 
.over varying interpersonal situations, different people are 
consistent in different respects: The general attribution of 
some amount of a trait to a person is more -appropriate for some 
, tracts -than fSV others, depending upon the person. These con- , 
siderations show yeVy clearly a fundamental limitation to the 
attempt to ass^gp degrees of a single supposedly nomothetic at- 
tribute to all/persons. Perhaps we may eventually learn that, 
in the conventional domain of pfersonality, the best we can do'*' • 
•is find propositionrb that hold for ^ome people in some condi- 
tions some of the time. That would be pretty good, provided we 
could establish to which people in what conditions each propo- 
sition af^plied. Alternatively, we might look for laws about 
the person,s consistent belxavior— regardlpss of their content^y- 
General Izab ill ty. Let us now considVr a central crltferion 
fqr all research: external validity. -T'/f what extent can^ the 
fimdinga of research at each level be 'generalized to other 
samples of persons; other set&, of items or stimuli, and to 
other settings? The relationships found" in one lab or testing- 
room 9n one day with one set of stimuli (Items ot whatever) are 
ol almost no importance in themselves. We v^ant to generalize\ 
to some larger domain. What domain? \Some times, we loosel^-ly 
talk 'Of generalizing to all behavior, ftut when pinned down, we ' 
realize that we really only want to genetalize to behavior 
under some particular set cri conditions. Most of the time, 
neither the researcher nqx the> reader of the research r^ort 
specifies 'those conditions. A glance at the more ^leveloped sci- 
ences Indicates that ,we should not hope to arrive at unequivocal 
universal laws but' only at; laws that hold within explicated 
boundairy conditlcins .. 

A major flaw In most personality research Is- limited ex- 
ternal validity, limited generallzability . Let's look at ex- 
ternal validity for each level in turn. In Level 1 analyses, 
the findings are really the placing of individuals In catego- 
ries. A basic weakness heire Is the undependability .of such cat- 
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e^orirlng: <lifferent classifiers, especially when working V 

from different infoiwnacion about' the person, do not agree very 

well. It' is therefore not surprising that attedpts to predict * 

later per f^rmanc;^. of IndivlKiuals hyve had only limited success. 

And the fy^rther generalization of flndinge^o other samples of ' 

persons holds up only fairly well.' 

Results from Level 2 analyses of tea it attributions fare " 
only slightly better. Although generalizing to other groups 
-^rawn from the ^ame population of persons is fairly sOccesSful, 
Scores based on one instrument do not..generallze well to other 
instruments of the same kind, and generalize hardly at all to 
^ measurements using distinctly dif f eren.t Wthods . 

Like Level 1, Level 3 (inferred processes) suffers pri- ^ 
marily from inability to generalize across the judges, the 
people making inferences about the processes within persons 
Ana like both-LeveKl-and Level 2, It has difficulty in achiev- 
' Ing appreciable generalizabillty over results based on varying 
sets of stltfiuli and< settings. So "the extel^nal validity of as- ^ 
crlbed dynamic processes in a single person is very weak. 

Laboratory research on inferred processes has its own 
group of. problems with external validity. One' is the matter; of 
mundane realism (Carlsmith, Ellsworth, 6. Aronson, 1976), the / 
, comparability of the lab. setting with anything in the real 

world. 'Suppose the investigator arouses anxiety (whatever anx- ' ' 
ietiy is) by threatening tS administer electric shocks: To whad 
could his results generalize?^ Have you' ever, outside a psycho- 
logical laboratory, been threatened with an electric shock? 
Pertiaps in the 'sixties, one or two of you participated/ in a 
demonstration that police tried to break up by using cattle 
prods. Certainly such exgerjtences are ve^^y rar^. Yes, we have 
all undergone anticipation of b^ing hurt by a denti«t, nur^e,. 
or doc^tor, but do lab- results with shocjcs generalize to experi- 
ences undergone. for fherapeutic gain? And how specific are 
anticijfatory .reactions to the various kipds of potentially 
painful stitaull? 

»» Level 4, the level studyl^ng processes in construing be~^ 

y havlor, seems liRely to have. some external validity. Although 
attributing at the instruction of ah investigator is not the 
same as making attributions when preparing a recommendation f^f 
•a student or when engaged in gossiping about people (the latter 
being natural attiMbuting for qtilte different reasons), it does 
seem likely ):hat peoplq go' about this process in much the same ' 
way under these diverse cirCumstanceff. After all, -Construing 
behavior, or attributing, is a kina of activity that we have 
practiced f6r years apd. years, and we ^ay well do it in the 
laboratory Ih mbch the same way that we do" It in everyday liv- 
ing. * • ^, • * . . 

External validity for results of research at Level 5 ❖ar- 
. 1«9 with the subtype. Since the werk on effects pf model^s u6es ' 



^ relatively brief exposures to Ihe models, it does seem reason- 
able to expect, th^>posltive findings will generalize *to in- 
stances Ih th€ real world where the^exposure times are longer. 
/tVhether Uj»*ings about bystanders in subv>rays can be generalized 
above subways to ground-level conditions is uncertain, though 
the finding* Usually do seem to agree with our/fexpectations 
based on jT^jrsoaal observations. The generalizability of field 
experiments seems, a priori, to be good; t|ie mpre so when the - 
participants do not realize that they are subjects in re^eary^h, 
Resiearch at Level 6, on specific acts, as In sequences in 
face-to-fa-ce interaction, seems very li.kely to have high exter- 
nal validity, especially if the behavior is ob&erved very unob- 
trusively and if t'he findings hold for each participant stud- 
ied.> (In ehe program with which I am working with Duncan, how- 
e:^, we make no claims about generalizability, leaving it as a 
matter to be determined empirically.) ^ 

My friends who work in pef-sonality laboratottes (e.g., - 
Levels 3 and Mjaa^ object that, if the lab has been so'effec-^ 
tive an approachln natural science, surely '^t Kill also be In 
behavioral science. Unfortunately, the two laboratory situa- 
tions differ in one fundamental respect.. In the natural sci- 
,ences» one can produce an ideal set of conditions and obtain 
results indicatijiig Ideal forms of laws that hold more or less 
outside the lab. In behavioral science/ the whole person is 
brought into the lab. Although some irrelevant sources of var- 
iations are controlled or even elimlnaVed, it Is impossible to 
eliminate the subject reactions to the lab, to the experi- 
menter, and to irrelevant aspects qf sJirouli. It Is to be re'- 
gretted^ that research on these reactioiE^s and research on the 
•social psychology, of the p&ychological^experitnent have been all 
too successful fn oS-taining posl;tdve results, in identifying 
irrelevant sljjie effects. ( • J . ' T 

^ Approximation 'to a basic science . Let us turn now to con- 
sidering, the extent to \<fh±ch research at each level approxl- 
mate^he eritdria for a basic science. (Here is where my per- 
sonal Heliefs and value-system really show.) In a basic sci- 
ence, everythii^ must be public and generally accessible: 
t>»eories, concepts, findings, methods, and research procedures. 
For a science to advanae, there must be. some consensu^ on each 
of these components — agreement an Some theoretical proposi-. 
tfons, on the labels' and definitions for some concepts, and on 
the adequrfcy of some methods and ^>rocedures. There must also 
be sotne findings that can be reprodxiced at will (common exem- 
plars, in Kuhn's termafT^And there must be Intersubjective 
consensas on the empirical data-"^thes^ are the foundation of 
%verythlitg else. Observers must be Interchangeable, rather 
t;han coritrlbuting noise or variance to the ^ata. 

. . Hete lies the reason why research at some of these levels 
not prod^c;fcng^a basic science and cannot kope to do so. As 



we have already seen in considering the external validity of 
each level, there is only limited agreement between observers 
procjucing the data used at most of the levels. There is poor 
agreemeipt on observations- of phenomena at each of the first; 
three levels. The fourth level, processes in construing be- 
haviors and in making attjributiona, Kas some hop^, especially 
Insofar as the research is able to stay with process and avoid 
dealing ^^ith contents and meanings of at'tributionsT' 

* The hope fo^ developing a science is stronge^ foir L^vel 
6 and fairly strojris^for Level 5. At Level 6, unimi- the first 
thre.e levels, we can agree on the phenomena that welarfe trying. 
- to study and understand, on the categaries for .classifying be-^ 
hav^.ors, aftd on the actual cUssifications of acti'ons. At th-is 
level, everything can be pubTic and consensus can readily be- 
' achieved, ^It also seems true that findings can be replicate^d, 
at lejast within specified conditions. 

I have often been mlsundersfood concerning" Levels 1 and* 
2. Although I see no hope for building a science there, I rec- 
ognize a vital social need for us .to work 'at those levels, do- 
ing what we can to- make the quality of the social engineering 
as high as pos&4ble. No matter what psychologjLsts choose . to 
study, people in the real world will be; characterl2ed, la- 
belled,, and ^igned to treatments or po treatment by those who 
must make ^ec?«ions i^bout them.' We do have technical knowledge 
that can be brought to bear to make these decisions, as sound as 
possible, fpr the well-being of the individuals concerne.d and. ' 
of the Inrwrti tut ions (such as universities) involved.' 

It will be apparent that the levels move steadily away 
from what has been considered the usual concerns of personal- * 
ity, that the levels move toward social psychology and human 
ethology. Those concerned with understanding the domain of 
p«frsonality as it has been viewed traditionariy may;wei't ask 
whether later levels, especially Level 6 with its att^^tion to ' 
short actions, will ever throw any light on the traditional do- 
maln.. I believe It- will. I' believe it will help ^us to under- 
stand the basically subjective experiences that constitute the 
fictld of personality by showing us something about the factors 
affecting' those experiences. If we can gain some understanding 
of what Is happening from moment to ipoment, we may leatn how 
Impressions are developed-r-impresslons and other cpgnitive con- 
tent about behavior and people that iV personality, that con- 
stitute the phenomena we find so intriguing in both our lay and 
*our professional lives, * 

So at some levels, we can hav^ Valuable engineering disci- 
\ pllnesj at ^heij levels, Irhejre will be systematic scholarly 
vork In thejhumanlstlc tradition. A major thesis of this papet 
Is that each of us must Identify the phenomena he or phe Is 
trying to understand and the general, method being used, and* 1 
' must determlnd-.what kln<| of analysis and understand^(.ng \fe 



afplre to. I am ^ure that many wtU reject my criteria for 
tllrXnt "'I' ''"^ are 'doing 1h Bclentific 

tori' .ril u '° ^'"^^^ ^ different definition to he 

term^ science, have every right to do so. But all of us have ^ 

Tjtf ? iT'"''.' define their tern" 

^' ^f. T .'^^^ they-n\ean by .science, that they make ex- 

plicit, their criteria for sciXtific research. .To iL an/ 

. d^r^hlr Personality, i, is" absolut:ry eZen- ' 

tlal that each Investigator be quite clear about what he -or she 
is trying, to do and that each mal^ explicit and mli;: pubHc ' 
their phenomena, their methods , and thelt goals. \ 
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